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ABSTRACT 



rural and small 



Two survey studies wete conducted to determine what 
school personnel perceived as their communication, 
information, and consultive n^edte in the area of career guidance 
materials and practi^esT" and how these needs best could be net. For 
-the first survey a questionnaire was sent to 7^618 schools which 
asked about awareness of career information, how that awareness came 
about, and the usefulness of certain communication means for . 
increasing awareness of career information. The second survey 
instrument sent to 500 school^ and, agencies focused on identifying . 
specific career guidance information needs qf rural educatbrs that 
could be met through a variety' of communications- techniques or 
services. Recipients of both Purveys included administrators, 
teachers, "Counselors, coordinators of pupil personnel services, 
coordinator/directorjs of guidance and/or carlser education., and - 
curriculum* Coordinators. E^'spolvdents from both samples identified a 
lack^of awareness of current methods, materials, and resources 
necessary to plan and ^jrplement comprehensive and eff ective • career 
guidance programs. It-^as ccnqluded that current and future rural . 
school-f ocused career guidance information activities should pr'cvide 
at- least the following services: packets cf information on current 
career development materials,^ toll-free telephone consultation 
s^ervices, free consultative service by mail, newsletters, and 
coESUfTtants. (Survey instruments are appended.) (TA) 
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FOREWORD - ^ 

V ' ^ ^ 

Rural teachers, pounselors, parerrts, and students continue to have a n^ed for increased access 
to information, materials, resources, and assistance; While there are many information exchange ^ 
systems available nationally^ their accessibility and effectiveness for our natton's"* rural ^nd smalT 
schools remains a cjuestion. « , * 

In an attempt to determine the actual career guidande-related information needs* of ftjral and ' 
sniallschool personnel a'stuc;fy was conducted'aiul this report was prepaf^ed. The.report provides 
insights into the existing needs and desires of professionals who are attempting to improve thenl- 
selves arid their guidance programs. It is hoped that leadership personnel at the federal, state, inter- 
mediate and local lev^s of education will examine the findings and y^vays and means of 'developing 
corrective- actions. This perspective is prbvided^so that hew educational initiatives will center around 
the unique problems of our rural and small school personnel and wtll result in equal, access to profes 
sional growth and ^U^dan^e program renewal opportunities. 

This report was prepared by staff and consultants at The Center fop Vocational Education which 
is working in consortium with the Far West Laboratory, San Francisco, California apd ERIC/CRESS, 
New Mexico State University, Las Cruces, New Mexico. Specifically, I want to extend rr\y apprecia- 
tion to Harry N. Drier who serves as, the project director ahd who initiated and coordinated the study, 
Karen Kimmel who conducted the surveys and co-authore6 the report, and finally, dames Pa^b\y, 
consultant, who assisted in the data analysis and report preparation. \ . ' 

Our appreciation is extended to the project National ^Advisory Committee 3nd all the individuals 
who responded to the surveys. These individuals gave freely of their time to mike this report a valid 
contribution to the literature. * ' — : 



1 ' 

We hope you find this report accurate and useful. We solicit your tomrjjeFits for future iniprove- 
ments of the rural guidance information npeds state of the art perspective.; ' - - , 

Robert E. Taylor 'y^ 
, • Executive Director ^ . 

The Center for Vocational Education 
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> • INTRODUCTION* ' • . • 

Bujjal and small schools are characterized by conditions which often impede.progress joward 
developing comprehensive career guidance programs. These conditions include isolation, limited 
resources, and conservatisnrf, which ape sometimes manifested in a failare to movefrom the status 
quo^ Despite inherent*, limiting circumstances, personnel in many rural and small schools are eagerfi 
to provide the best possible^career development experienceSyfor their clientele. It bejioove? guid- 
ance leaders to identify the limiting conditions,, to seek means for overcoming theinimitalions, aqd 
^o sitare solutions with their colleagues, and local administrators. ^ - * - ' 

,The rural setting is characterized by educational systems which do nOt adequately serve the 
career developmerft needs of the rural population. . * 

* Curriculum emphasis on synlbolic knowledge, rather than on the real world of 
people and tNngs, results m experiences whiqh most rural students regard as 
irrelevant, otpsolete, and ineffective (Northwest Regional Educational 'Labora- 

, tory, 1972). " \ . y • ; ■ . . . 

O'Fallen and Dvok (1974) found that small schools have.been slow to r^pond to changing 
societal peeds because of (1) their isolation, geographically artd otherwise; i2rtheir ^all^ess which 
limits flexibility to. innovate and exploVe; and (3) information, and communica^io^i focused on local 
sources. m -\ / . \ • - • 

' . Education has been generally conservative and slow to.change v^n compared to other dis- 
ciplines. McMurrm (1971) indicates this is due tb the naturc^l conser-vativeness of social institutions 

* of this nature. 

, \ Ithas been found that students living in rural^ settlings and attending rural or smalf schools are 

.restricted in their career development. Limiting factors include (1) geographic and cultural isolation, 

(2) paucity of careeninforn^ation, (3) limited number of occupational roles and alternatives, (4) lack 

of guidance staff,.(5) limited resources, and (6) lack of finanfcial support (Giehlen, 1969^ Griessman 

and Densley, l36^; Haller, 1969; DeBlassie and Ludeman,*1973;^dington and Stans, 1973; Drier 

etal., 1^77). ^ ' ' r> - • 

' . ' • * 

Based upon the limiting conditions'cited above, it is propose^ that rural yOutb* need additional 
assistance in (l) understanding self in relation to others, (2) understanding the effect of societSI • 
change on their plans and expectations, (3)'^veloping greater skills in problem solving and decision 
^paking, and (4) understanding how to more fully utilize the unique strengths of the rural commun- 
ity and overcome its limitations through greater use of available resources. / . , 

• Resources available^'to the district are extremely important. Rogers and Shoemaker (1971) in- 
dicate that resources are now available (still on a somewhat limited scale) to encourage change'and. 
.innovations.^ i ' - ' : 

Efforts have been made and continue ]p be exerteb to provide c^areer guidance resources for 
rural schools. These efforts are not restricted to endeavors by^state or nationaNnstitutions. Local 



. school districts and euen some individual schpols are developing materials hr\di devising innovative 
^ pVact i cOG. Differing d a t a sources are be i ng brought into play fnr findin gjop ^ soJutions to pr ess ing 



career guidance issues. 

Through extensive research and development efforts conducted by 
Education it has been observed that in the past, rural educators often did 



\ 



cation and information* networks (e.g.* ERIC Centers, nation^) rural assoc iations) that might have 



assisted them in their career^uidance planning and development efforts, 
tend to request, receive, and use career guidance ijela^ed information and 
and unsystematic manner? ' ' ' 



he Center for Vocational 
not use exisTmg communi- 



In'addition, the literature seems to-indicate that materials developep 
tion agencies are not disseminated, and there is a need to commtinicate 
implementation on a nationwide basis. Research by .Development Assodiates 
fusion of Innovations Progr^at The Center for Vocational Education ( 
it^ progress in the,spreacfof exemplary program results to other school 
Associates found little relationship between project activities and efforts 



It has appeared that they ' 
mat'erials'In a haphazard ' 



and Jsed in local educe- ^ 
isting programs foi* rural 
(1975) and the Dif- 
in progress) indicates lim- 
distrifcts. The Development 
to djiseminate results.* 



As new developmeVits^merge and as additional rural and small schools strive to improve career 
guidance programs, the necessity for organized means to exchange inforhnatio/i becomes more in- 
tense, A comprehensive literature analysis (Drier et dL, 1977) revealed ihat rural schools have lim- 
ited expertisejn mforma^;on*dissemination. Further, the need to communicate information on how 
to implement career guidance programs in rural settings exists nationwide. ^ , . 

It IS because of this lack of communication of career guidance materials and practiees in rural . 
schools that two survey studies were conducted. The basic purpose of these studies was tg deter- 
mine what rural and srnall school personnel perfceived as their communication, informatiofn and 
consultive needs and how they thought these needs could be best met if available. 



METHODOLOGY 



The need to comm^icate career guidance information to/ural school personnel has^o-ften ' 
been idejitified as a.natrotaal problem. In'drdjsr to define further this need, two national surveys ^ 
wer€ conclucted. to* identify perceived needs of rural educatbrs. The first survey^ conducted in - 
January 1977, was designed to deterrhine the. need for a rural career guidance communication net- 
work. A second suf^vey was planned.to delineMe more specifically potential uses of such a network. 
The development and administration of the second survey vVas contingent upon findings «)f the first 
one. ThQ initiahsurvey results strongly supported the need for a jiatiohal communication riefwork, 
and the second survey, .therefore, was conducted in October'1977. 

. The" sampling frame for the first survey was a listing otlhe 7,868*n!iral and small schools in the 
Umted States. This list was obtained fwrn the U.S. Census Bureau. However, because of mailing ^ . 
address limitati(Mis connected with th^list the total 7,868 .schools approximately 50 were- not in- * 
eluded in the sampling frame^Additi^ally, since only r.ural schools were being surveyed, the list 
was purged of another 20O^mall schools <oc§ted in large urban areas, leaving a total number of 
schools in the study approximating 7,618^ . * * ' 

* . * ' 

The followin^'procedure was used to select the sam'ple on the first suryey. Six schools in each 
state were selected (total n=300),thrc5rugh a systematic randor^ sampling technique. Thisprocess 
resulted in'representative distributiojiDf schools across each st^te. One of the limitations of this 
procedure was that in t^o states there were less than six rural schools listed, m those cases, all eli- 
gible schools were inc|(Uded in the sample. In order to assure the dfesired sample size the* remaini^ng 
allotments were selected fronrr^tates with the Jargest numbfer of rural schools. ■ ^ 

•** ' - , I 

A cover letter,- the instrument, a project brochure,, and a return prepaid envelope were nnailed 
to theidentiffed schorfls. The questionnaire^ask/d about awareness pf career information, how that 
avyareness came about-, and- the usefulness of certain corpmunicationsntoeans for increasing awareness 
of career information. The instrument used in the initial survey is pres^jited in Ap^ndix A. A totial 
of 103 u^bl'e responses (34 percent) was/returned. * '""^ 

^ Si nc^he Subjects were not asked to idenufy themselves, no follbw-u^ procedures wer'e utilized 
in this study. ^ " ' ' > — * - * 

The secondstudy_was-an expansion of the first one; therefore, rural schools which participated* 
in the first survey were eliminated from, the sanr)pling frame. A random sample pf 300 rural schools ' 
was chosen by using a random number tabte. fn addition a random sample (n=200) of the 3900 
intermediate education agencies.th^t serve rubral schools wasf selected. The instrument focused upon 
identifying specific career guidance information needs df rural educators that could be met through 
a vaciety of communications techniques or services. Thejnstrument Js presented in Appendix B. 

The-instrument and a cover letter explaining the purpose 6f the survey were mailed to the 500 
schools and agencies. Useable responses were received from 144 individuals {2*0 p'ercent). A follow " 
up of nonrespondertts was not (Jond^dted since survey forms were retlirqed anonynrjously. 



— 9 

3 • 



Recipients of both survey's included administrators, -teachers, counselors, coordinators of^upil. 

and/or ca'r e er e duc a tion , and curr-icofetm coor- 



pe f SO. n nel servic e s, coord i notor/d i r e ctors o.f guidanc e a nd/or car e er e duc a tion , and curr-icote 
dinators 
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... - .FINDINGS • ' 

♦ \ - >. ' * ■ • , • 

t ' 

A preliminary /eport of data obtained from the miti^l survey was prepared, .but distribution. of . 
that report was wrthheld in order ^o be included iwith findings of the second Survey. A more mean- 
ingful interpretation of the two surveys is fostered by examining the two se,ts of data togetfier.. The 
results of'eath survey are presented in turn. < & • ' 

•The irritia^.substantive question asked of the first sur\?ey's participants was whether or "not they ' 
were currently using,career guidance materials developed outside of their school district. Ninty-three 
percent of the resppnders indicated that thef use such career 'guidance materials. The number of 'ma- 
terials they aire Using vafied^greatly. Some persons reported that they were using only two or three 
items while others indicated that they ^ere usinj a great nurpber of materials. The majority of the 
respondents indicate'd that they were using books, films, and kits. Other respondents noted that 
they were^also using microfTfche, npicrofilm, curriculum guides, cassette tapes, brochures, pamphlets, 
and assessment instruments. . , 

in respohse to the question, "Do you feel th€rt*you and bthersirryour^^^pteot^^ 
aware of current career guidance materials and. methods availa.tjteTtSTTonaMy'?'' the majority ofipd^ 
" viduals indicated that they were nc\t fully awar^ of current career guidancQjjjaterials andpa^flnods. 
Sixty-four percent of the responder^^indrcated that they were not suffieiently aware^^j^fnl^ 36 per- 
cerft felt that they were. Some reasons^ivea-igc not being totally aware were a l^eK of . . . 

arrpqrtn-ft^earinghouse;jar qe university, or large school c^strictj^' / ^ 
internal comrhun'fcations system;' 

understanding of school- personnel roles in career^ ida/Tjf^ 

acce^ to convenient reference to new devebpmenj^ 

understanding of career education; 

financial resources to purchase current^aterials;- 

' adequate communiication network pn information about jnaterials for " 
incorpoVation into sqbject-afeas; 

coordination of materials and 'programs within a school; ^ / 

information about commerciaNy produced materials; 

awareness of career inTormajtion on the part of students, parents, and conrwiunrty; 
written in^ormation on the availability of tareer guidance materials. 



The methods by which the respon dents learned of career guidance A^aterials'are.preSented*in - 
JTablel. An examination of the tabled raws attention to the'imp9rtance state departments of 
education as the major providers of career guidance information .to rural educators,- Journals ^nd 
newsletters are also perceived as key information sources. It is; not surprising that national cpf|^n 
tions serve et limfted.role in conveying career guidance information to rural school-personnel/ these 
personnel find it difficult, if. not impossible, to attend national conventions due to limited firtai|iciar 
support and multiple demands on thefr professional time, 

. The survey questionriaire provided.opportunities for respondents to note additional methods. 
These additions are Usteid»under "others" in th^ table. ' ^ . 



TABLE 1 . 
Sources of Career Guidance Materials Information 



t 



Learn of Cdreer Gujdance 
Materials Through: 



1. State Departments of Education . 

2. Journals 

3. Newsletters' • 



4. Commercial Hrrris , • 

/r ' 

5. Other Educators 

6. Local. Conferences * . ' 

7. Universities ' 

8. State Conventions ^ * ^ 

9. State Associations 

10. National Associations 

4 

11. National Conventions 

12. - Others: _ * ♦ 

Private Enterprise 
Guidance Division-Main. Office* 
'Area Coordinator ' ^ 
County Vocational Personnel 
Library S^vices 
U,S, Services 
Local Counselors Group 



Number of 
Responses 



^8 



74 
73 
57 
54 
53 
49 
4a 
37 
30' 
8 

2 , 

1 

2 

1. 

1 

1 ^ 

1 




Percerj^of Total 
Resfi0nse^ 



85% 
V2% 
71% 
' 55%' 
52% 
51% 
48% 
47%' 
36% 
> 29% - 
"7% ' 

2% ; 

. 1% 
i% 
• 1% 
.1% 

< 

- 1% 

s 1% 
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Another^question asked what CQmmunication servjces and materials the respondents would use 
if they wefe m'acle available. Table 2 presents a breal<down of the response^ • * ' 

Five of the.nine cues were selected bV the nriajoritvTof the participants. It can be observed that 
each cue'was chosen by a sigmficanf portion of the responders. These data suggest that a variety of 
communicatjon services is desired by ruraLeducators. * ^ ; 

The two most frequently^elected choices were career guidance information packets and toll- 
free telephone consultation, services. The least frequently selected option' was area consultants at 
local school costs. Jt may be lloted jthat local costs of services strongly influenced the responders'' 
selections. Limited financial resources in rural areas prohibits utilization by some schools or a fulh 
range of commuriication^sej^viceJi^'Vis,^ 



. TABLE 2 
Desired Communication Services and B^aterials 



Type of Service/Materials' 



Number of 
Responses 



Percent of Total 
Responses 



1. Packets of information on career 
^ / development materials 



2. Toll-free teleph^j^ cons>4{tation 
service 



3. List of nearbiy^i^^Jjfi^^fdirice 
demons trattmfftes 

'4% Newsletters 



5. .Audiovisual pt^^itation on promising 
*t*«J 'career dev«kSP^nt practices 

4-^-€r^egiotial workshops ^ 

7s Monographs on guidance issues 

' 8. List of national rura! guidance 
dempnstration sites 

-9. Area consultants at local school cost 





72 




• 66 




63 


4 


60 




57 


\ 


50 


/ 


'41 


.\,_ 


21 







70% 
64^0 

-61% 

58% 

^^x55% 
49% 
40% 

20% 
16% 



An attempt was made to identify the types of information and/or materials educators would 
. ^ wani^to learn ab6ut through a communication network. Displayed Jn Table 3 is a summary of re- 
sponse§. The p^cent of responders who selected each of the fourteen options'^is recorded, 

/ . -^Pareer guidance counseling ^nd placement materials developed by rural schools were cpnsidered 
of greatest value to rural .educators. ' Ideas for implementing career guidance activities were perceived 



to be highly important, also. All fourteen types of'informational material3 were deemed important 
as indicated by survey responses. Jn fact, each type was chosen\y at least 26"percent of the respon 
ders. ' * 



TABLE 3 

Types of Information/Materials Desired 
Through a Cohimunication Network 



' InfofocfoH in { onrntno Ahmit* 

lllicic9il(U III Lscallllliy r\u u u i • ^ 


Numbqr of 
Response^ 


Percent of Total 
Responses 


1. Career guidance, counseling, and placement * 

materials developed by other rural schools 
f 


78 


•>* 

76% 


2. Materials or ideas for intplementing career 
guidance in the classroom 


71 


70% 


3. .Materials developed by State Departments of 
Education 


* 

59 ^ 


N 

57% \ 


4. Staff development information on how to integrate 
career guidance, counseling, and placement program 


f ■ -59 


57% 


5. Materials developed by career education . , 
directors in rural schools 


i 




. 6. Community relations materials for 
^ rural schools' 


48 


47% 


7, Materials developed by the U.S. Oftice or 
Education 


. 48 - • 


' 47% • - 


8. Materials developed by national research and 
dev^lopmervt centers 


46 


45% ^ ^- 


9'. Ideas for a placement program 


40 ^ 


39%* 


10. ^Materials developed by^commercial firms - 


• ^ 39 


. 38% 


11. Materials developed by the Uational lnfftitiite * 
of Education 


36' 

> 


35% 


<1^2. Materials or ideas for impleraenting career 

guidance in the^omrpunity ^ 


•33 


t 

32% 


13". Materials developed by^national 
associations 


3i: 


30% 


14. Materials or ideas for implementing career 
guidance in the home 

1 • • 


"27 


' 26% 
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The respondents were asked to provide any additional advice tft^fthey thought would be help- 
ful to the development of a rural guidance communication network. Mo%t participants chd^B not to 
respond. *Some respQ|ises repeated information elicited in other portions of the survey. Hgjpful sug- 
gestions which emerged follow. " * ' 

Modete 

Effective models for systematic, well organized career guidance programs (K-12) could be com 
municated th rough >such a network. Emphasis was placed on models for elementary school programs. 

Materials-Evaluation ' , . ' 

Concise guidelines for reviewing career guidance materials-both^corrtmercially and non-commer- 
'cially produced-were mentioned as helpful information thaj^could be provided through the network. 
Criteria for selecting'appropriate materials were desired, also. 

Staff Development 

It was suggested that attention be given to preparing local or area personnel to conduct in 
servicft activities and v^orkshops. . Further linkages for a communication network would thus be 
established^ ; * ' . . • 

, i 

'j 

Results 'from the ^econd survey amplify and refine the initial survey data, .For example, the 
second sun/ey instrument asked- responders to indicate the type of career guidancejnformation they 
would like to obtain through communication services given high priority in the earlier survey. 

. .'.The first iterrt focused on a toll-free telephone service and the mail as potential co>nmunicatipn , 
mode^. Twenty general topics or types of information were pr'esented in the item, .The number and 
percent of xespopders who selected each topic or type of information are shown in Table 4. Strate- 
gies for infusing career >guidance into the curriculum w^s the'most frequently selected response. This 
/item was selected'by 63 percent of the responders. Other topics about which at least half the survey 
participants indica^ted a desire fc^r information were planning comprehensive career guidjance and 
counsermg.programs,'implementing corhprehensive career guidance and counsefing programs, student 
career guidance materials, materials deyelpped.b^ther schools, and models of comprehensive career 
guidance programs. Each topic'or tyf5e of information present^d-in the questionnaire item was selec- 
ted by atleast 25 percent bf the resportdefS.-^-^ 

^ Responders noted, m addition, needs for inform^tjon about the following topics: financial aid 
and scholarships, job outlooksVnd labor trends,'follow-up procedures, and post-secondary offerings 
for various occupations. 

Responders were asked to indicate fgom a list of six sources of information- those to which re- 
ferrals would be helpful to them personally. The percent of responses to each item in the list are 
shown ;in Tabte 5. Sixty percent di the responders desired to know of rural and small schools with 
effective career guidance programs. At least 24 percent of the respondersjn(;iicated interest in each 

' sourcg of information. 
• <■ . ♦ 

CXitcomes §n the next item confirm results of the initial survey. Information packets were 
perceived as the most valuable comrfiunication service ta rural and small schools. This delivery mode 
was given the highest ranking by the greatest number of responders. The delivery mode which re- 
ceived the second greatest number of the highest ranking was a toll-free telephone'line. 



TA3LE4 ; * 

Information Desired Through the IWail or 
.Through a Toll-Free Telephone Service 



\ Information 


* Number of 

Responses ^ , 


Percent of Total 
Responses 


Str£|t6gies for infusing carecmuidance into 
curriculum ' ^ . 


* 

^ 90 , 


. ' 63% 


Planning comprehensive caVeer guidance and 
counseling programs 


• 

85 


, 60%' 


Implementing comprehensive career guidance 
an^ cpunseling programs 




Student career guidance materials 


79 


55% 


Materials developed by other schools 


78 


54%'. 


Models of comprehensive career guidance «^ 
prograhis ^ 


1/. 




Possibilities for getting career guidance 
efforts funded ^ , 




* J 


Ideas for schpol-community jcooperation 

Techniques for involving parents in the career 
development of youth 


62 


. * 43% 


Research on rural and small schools 


61 


' '42% 


.^^<Re$earch orV rural and small school youth 


61 


42% 


. . Ideas for a career counseling program ^ 


60 


42% 


\^^py^luating comprehensive career guidance and 
'^counseling programs 


\ 

54 


38% 


Ideas for a placement progra^n 


53 


37% 


Innovative career guidance practices y 


53 


37% 


Planning and operating career resource centers 

4 


, 49/ 


■ "34% \ 


Strategies for Staff development programs * 


44: 


31% 


Conducting local career development needs 
assessment 


40 


28% 


Assessing local resources , \ 

^ ♦ 




26% 


Guidance legislation (state, federal) 

z 


36 ' " 
—A 


25% ^ 



^16 

I '10 



TABLE 5 

Refei^rals Desired Through the Mail and/or 
Through a Toll-FreeTelephone Service- 



• ' . Referral to 


Number of ^ 
Responses 


Percent'^of Total 
Responses 


Rural an^ small schools with effective 


> 




programs ^ 


87 

• 


60% 


Mnservice oppprtunrjifes* 


69 


48% 


Information Centers (e.g., ERIC) * 


45 


31% ^ 


Counselor education programs 


42 


29% 






28% ^ 


State agencies (education, employment etc.) 


40 ^ , 




Potential consultants 


35 


^ 24% 1 









In the first survey, participants were asked only to identify services they considered^ useful; 
whereas, in the latter survey, responders were asked to' rank order^e services. A comparisoc)^ of data 
from the two surveys shows that information packets, toll-free telephone line, and demonstration , 
program i^^rmation are perceived repeatedly to be of great value by a large number of^responders. 

-^The percent of responses for each of the six services as determined by t^second stirvey is given 
in Table'^. The average rank.given to each service is shown in Tabl^ 7. InformatTbn packets received 
the highest-average rank; consultant listing, the.lpwest. The ot)ier four services received fairly simi- 
lar average ranks. ' ^ » 



f 



TABLE 6 , ^ 
Ranks of Information Delivery Modes 



Delivery Modes « 








RANKS • 






Highest 


2 




4 - 


5 


Lowest 
, 6 


Toll-free telephone, line 


— y- 




' 7% 


' .16% 


16% 


15% 


24% ' 


















, Workshops 




17% 


23% 


18% 


13% 


20% 


9% 




\ 












lt% 


Newsletters 




9% 


' 21% 


18% 


23% . 


18% 


Information packet 




35% 


17% 


26% 


14% • 


£% 


2% 


ConsultantUsting 




3% 


V . 7% 


\ .9% 


18% 


23% 


40% 


Demonstration programs ' 
* • 




■ 17% 


27% 


12% 


16% 


rt% * 


12% 



11 



17 



•s tABLE? 

Average Rank of Informstion Deliy*ery Modes* _ * 



Pioli\/or\/ IV/loriD 
L/cllVci y IViUuc ^ 

i 


Average Rank ^ 


Information packet 


2.4 " . 


' Workshops 


> * 


DemonstVatior^'programs' 
• fl « * 


, ••' . 3.2 


Newsletters 


' ' ' V • 3.5 


Toll-free, telephone line 




Consultant listing 


•4.7 



The next item addressed newsletters. Responders were asked to indicate the types of informa- 
tion they would ^ike to see in newsletters provided through a commurtication netwoYk. Six types ' 
ofjnformation w)sre presented for ranking. Table 8 show$ the participants' responses. An examina- 
tion of Table areveais the items in priority order from highest to lowest importance based on aver- 
age ranks. It can be seen that responders consider innovative career guidance activities/ideas used in^ 
rural schools to be information of greatest interest for inclusion in newsletters. 

Announcements of fellowships ^nd announcements of inservice opportunities were additionaj 
items' suggested by responders for inclusion in newsletters. 

TABLE 8 * * XX 
Desired Newsletter Contents: Percent of Responses ' 



♦ ^ Information 


,1 ' 


2 


RAN 
3'' 


K S 

4 


5 


6 


' Innovative career guidance activities/ideas ^ 
used in schools 

> / 

l\ Announcements of upcoming conferences, 
seminars, workshops on the topics of career 
^ guidance ^ 


49% 




iK 


2% 


6% 


6% 


10% 


9% 


^17% 


17% 


27% 


20% 


^Announcements of free materials 

References to new materials on the market . 


16%' 
10% 


22% 

12%^ 


29% 
18% 


13% 
28% 


9% 

> 

21% 


11% 
11% 


innovative ideas for careeij guidance programs 


17% 


39% ^ . 


13% 


18% 


fo% 


3% 


information about preservice training programs 


6% 


3% 


10% 


1,0% 


24% 


29% 



TABLE 9. 

Desired Newsletter Contents:. Average Ranks 



Information 



Average Ranks 



Innovative careter guidance activities/ideas used in rural schools 
Innovative ideas for career guidance programs 
Announc^ents of free materials 

References to new materials on the market / 

Announcements of upcoming conferences, seminars, ^rkshops, 
on the topic career guidance 

Information about preservic'e training programs 



2.2 
2.8 
3.1 
3:7 

4.0 \ 
4.7 



Inforxnation ^Jackets were suggested as an»;ther potential communication servide, Ih ord^r to 
determine responders' feeling about the contfHts of information packets, a list of seven types of 
materials was presented for ranking. Data reiteal that brief descriptions of materials developed by 
rural schools, and student handout inateriafs were perceived as the most desjrable iteriis for inclusion 
in such packets. Participapt^'^'responses to^each item are illustrated iVi TaWe 10. The average ranks 
of itfems are given in priority order in Table, 11., In 'addition to items li§ted in the survey,Tesponders 
suggested that information about market demand in specific career areas, materials for duplication, 
*and examples of hands-on activities for teachers, be included'. 

• . ... " TABLE 10 ' ' , * 

^ Dfesired Information Packet Contents: Percent of Responses 



1 7-7 ] 






RANKS 








Inforpnation / 


Highest 
1 


2 


3 


4. 


5 


6 


Lowest 
7 


Brochures on ne^ Career guidance materitis 

i * 


17% 


22% 


17% 


13% 


16% 


9% 


. 11% 


Brfef descriptions jDf materi^s ^developed by w 
rural schools * . \ v / 


36% 


24% 


16% 


13% 


7% . 


4% 


0% 


Posters 


1% 


10% 


17% 


17%^' 


32% . 


14% 


9% 


Bulletin board materials/ideas ** 


7% 


15%,.^- 




29% 


16%*^ 


9% 


4% 


Book marfcs / * 




1% 


'4% 


3% 


10% 


33% 


49% 


Stu{tent handout m^teriah, 


37% 


25%^ 


17% 


' t5% ' 




^ 3% 


0%- ' 


Directories (rural schoofs, consultants) 


4% 


3% 


10% 


•12% 


13% 


23% 


35% 


• ■ . / 






h. 











7' • . 



\ 



TABLE 11 .' . 

Des'ired Information Packet Contents: Average Ranks\ 



" Inforrpation 


• Average Rank 


L. .. .. — 

Student handout materials ^ . ~* 




\ 


Brief descriptions of materials developed by 
rural schools 


. - 2.4 . " 




Brochures on new career guidance materials 


■ >3-5 . 




Bulletin board materials/ideas 


3.7 




Posters , 


. 4.5- ■ 




Directories (rural schoo), consultants) 


5.2 




^ Bookmarks ' • * 


6.2 


* 

s 



One questionnaire item'eliciteclt\(^YS in ^hic>i educators would usej:.onsultants identified in 
thejr geographic area. Three priority ways were to be listed by each respondent. The foll9wing syn- 
thesis of responses trfeats the way^ mentioned repeatedly by sui^vey participants, 

' Inservice Education 

V 

Inservrce education was the consultant^use given highest priority. Various target groups wer^ ^ 
specified. Thesp groups included teachers, schooLadntinistKators, counselors, local and intermeaiate 
district administrators. Suggested topics to be addressed through inservice efforts^jncluded infusing 
career education into the <$ur7igln^ p4X)gram planning, anid sources of career information. 

Workshops . ^ ^ ' . 

* Short-term, specialized sessions focusing upon topics designed to increase skills inWarious needed 
competencies related to career guidance program planning and implementation vyere suggested.^ Re- 
sponses implied a lack of expertise at tl^local level, or in soTr^e instances at the intermediate district^ 
'level, to condutt skill-building workshopk^ 

Program Planning and Implementation 

A need for cbnsuTtants to assist educators with career gi(idanc6 prograi^ planning anc)/6r imple- 
mentation was frequently mentioned. Responders felt such consultation would be effective t^^ough 
work with individuals While other responders suggested'using coVisultants to work w^th groups of 
edcicators who have responsibilities'for career guidance. ^ ^ 

; " ^ , ./ • ■ ^ • 



Presentations 



The^alue of presentations by "outside d^perts" was reCtgnized. The us? of consultants as 
keynote speakers at group meetings was specified. Some survey, participants also mentioned a de 
sire for consultive assistance with program activities. ^ ^ • » 

'Evaluation , \ . 

Technical assistance by consultants was desired for planning and conducting pjogram evalua-. 
tions. ln*adcfition to offering assistance ih evaluation efforts, survey responders expressed^va need 
to use consultants as third^arty'fevaluators. * . ^ 

'Materials Development ' - . • * ^ 

A felt need for locally developed career guidance materials is apparent in many of the surv^ey 
responses. A consultant's help in developing such materials \(vas explicitly mentioned in manyjn- 
stances. ' * . - * • . • 

Resource Development * ' - ' 

Assistance in securing program funding was considered a priority ^in which consult^ts could 
pe used. Identificatiojn of potential. funding sources and preparation o1 funding applications were 
key areas of interest. ' \ 

raformatior^ Sou roes * ' 

'Identifying^and locating current and appropriate materials for progr^fti implementation were 
specified as problems consultant6 could assist in solving. Descriptiotis or ijemonstrations of exem 
plary program activities are examples of the types of information participants want. 

* Other potential ways suggested by the respondents in which consultants would be used were 
the following: ^ ^ ' - • ^ ^ * ' 

Career placement ^ 

Program management , • \ - 

Assessing local res(^rces 
« Assessing ne^ds 
Planning and operating career resource centers 
New counseling ideas 
Mhvolvement of community 
Legislative issues 

^ Cooperative planning o 



^1 



-3 



Another communication»6ervice examined by the su^rvey wa? tfie use of .workshops. Participants 
were askecj to select five workshop topics from a list of seven and then rank their choices in order of . 
priority. The five topics given hi^est ranks are listed in Tabl£ 12! The table includes for each topic 
the percent of respbnders f or'each rank and the average rank. * , . ' 

^ . v J ) 

Of the seven items/ "How to communicate the program to the com^munity" andt"How to eli- 
4 rrjinate sey and racial stereotyping in the school" were^fudged by resjDonders to be of lea^ impor- 
tance as workshop topics. The topic aiven highest r^ok was '•'How to systematically plan, develop, 
implement, and evaluate ^comprehensive career guidance and counseling program." 



TABLE 12 



J- 



Workshop Topics: Percehts and Average Ranks . 



Highest 
" 1 



Lowest 



Average 
"hank * 



How to systematically plan, develop, 
implement, and evaluate ^ coftiprehen- 
sive Ccireer guidance acfd counseling 
program ^ " ^ 

Specific classroom activities foj: ale* . 
mentary, junior high.^and senior high 
students / ' 

r' 

How to provide Uwtervioe education to 
staff on the concepts and activfti^ 
. related to guidance 

I 

♦ How to plan and operate a career 
resource center ^ 

How to effectively invofve the com- ' 
ndunity in a career guidance program 



53% 

20% 

^ 15% 
8% 



1J5% 



27% 



19% 



23% 



11% *^2Q^o ^ 



14% 
22% 
23% 

18% 



5% 

11% 

23% 
22% 
\20% 



^8% 
11% 
15% 

23% 



1.9 

2.6 

3.0 
3.2 
3.3 



22; 

1& > 



^CONCLUSIONS 



, The results of the s urv^s strongly support the conclusion'that a large majority of educators in 
ruffil and small schoojs have a great need fo r increas edvcareer guidance information. Respondents 
♦ from both samples identified a lack of awareness orcurrent methods, materials, and resources hfices- 
sary^o plarwand implement comprehensive and effective carfeer guidance programs. 

Isolation from professional grovyth opportunities may be a major factor which contributes to 
inadequate communications among rural ^ctrCfqTpersonnel. Internal as v\rel| as external commOnica* 
tiorrscan be hampered by these deficiencies. Professional exchanges among small and rural school 
personnel could be restricted by lack of knowledge about exemplary programs. In small schools a / 
single counselor or an other person j-esponsible fo^ coord inatjng career guidance is professionally 
isolated 'from o'ther IndivTduairwith similar rpsponsibility. The opportunity for' day-to-day inter 
change of professional information is missmg bui needed. ' ' ^ 

In most instances, information provided to respondents stems from state departments of edu- 
cation.* It js evident|that_efforts of these state departmentsjo meet the inf ormation/eeds of rural 
schools must be slwecF. Regulatory respon^iBtlttiesTsefvicesto nonrural and large -school Systems 
and statewide administrative responsibilities are among the competing demands on st^ite level person- 
nel The nyp^ber of career guidance professional staff at the state le^l is limited in maay cas6s. Ad- 
► ditipnal mechanisms for communicating career guidance information and-consultative services must . 
^therefore be explored. * ' ^ ^ 

* • . ^ ■ ...-^ 

Data received from the surveys point towards a definite need for some type of career guidance 
communications network for rural schools. The major reason rural educators*answering the survey 
gave for hot being sufficiently aware of career guidance materials and information was the lack of 
communication within and outside their school concerning- the v^lue and effectiveness of career 
guidance programs includii iy i ii dtei i d l b a i>d methods. It is clear'thatjmany of tl^ese individuals de- 
sire -to use career guidance materials and information In a manner more effectively than they cur- 
rently ar^, but need assistance in doing so. ' . 

. According to the data received from the rural educators, current and 'future rural school focused 
career guidance information communication activities should provide at least the. following services: ^ 

Packets of information on current carfeer development materials^ ( 

Toll-free telephon^consultation sendees. 



' Free consultative service by mail, 

Newsletters, and * * * ^ ^ 

Consultants. . , * >^ ' ^ 

" • 23 ' . 



Based upon surv^j^esults, conctufeions may be-orawn about the tyf)es of informdtion that each ^ 
service can dehver best. The appropriateness of each service for communiatmg certain types of infor 
mation is discussed below. ; ^ 

Information Packets • » * v ' " 

. ^ ^ ^ ; ^ . (' 

• Art up-to-date information packet can serve a useful purpose inK:ommunicating career guidanCfe 
information to rural educators. Items that would be o} particularinterest include a compilation of 
briei descfiptioris of materigrls developed tjy rural schools, sampte copiesi of studenrhandout§ for 
use in career guidance activities, brochures describing new products, and career guidance [Tromotional 
items. _ 

Toll-Free Telephone Service * ^ - i* • ^ • • 

A toll-free telephone line can [provide easy access to career guidance information for a large 
nurjjbef of individuals if the telephone Iin6 is located at a center when* numerous, cUrren^ career 
guidance materials are' at hand. A va'wtvuDf requests can thus be fulfi^ed in a persoiialized manner. 
Tdeas for mffising .career guidance into the curriculum and other aspects of <:areer guidance program 
plannin^nd implementation are readily communicated through this service. Sources for informa 
tion on these issues can tje communicated expeditiously. Also, this service provides the opportunity . 
to make referrals to individuals, groups, and'organizations with career guidance expertise and resourr^s. 

* • 

I - 

Newsletters - ' , 



Periodic communication with rural educators can be maintained via newsletters. This corr^mu- 
nication mode fosters current awareness of professional activitfes and other timely, topics. Tnaddi- 
tion, brief highlights of exemplary programs lik'fely to be of interest to a wide ruraj and'^srnall school 
audience can be communicated. Newsletters can also feature innovative career guidance activities 
and rndtivational tidbits. j . ' ^ ^ \ 

Workshops * ' - , 

' * Workshops^ne^d to afford opportunities to provide information to^^lpcal or regional group of . 
individuals who share a common concern. Concentrated attention can be given to a variety of topics 
designed ^o increase career guidance understandings and to develop^ arogram planning and implernen 
tation skills. Rural educators express great intergs^n workshops TScOsing on how to systematicaJly 
plan, develop, implement, and evaluate a compre^nsive career guidance ajid counseling prpgram.. 
Workshops are particularly appropriate for communicating complex information. 



Consultants" 



I 



Consultants can communicate indepth information on topics specifically prescribed by the » 
client. Also, this communication mode accommodates immediate feeclback and active interchange 
pf ideas. The type of information to be communicated as well as the setting in, which that informa- 
tion is communicatT^ are limited only by the imagination and creativity of the consultant and client. 

It can be concluded that a large number of communication components would be of value in 
the development of information systems for rural educatidri. The data received from the survey 
strongl^ondicate that^there is a felt need by rural educatoris for some type of communication system 
by which they could learn in a^mbre timely and cor^e^^^nanner^of effective career guidance mate- 
rials and^mathods. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



The fnagnitude of car^erjmdance comriiunication needs among rural and small schools and the 



Jt^omplexity of potentia^solutions-to meet those fte'eSsprompi addressing recommend.at-ions to van 
^* ^ %us audiences. The development.and implementation of an effective corr\munication.ne>vvprk re , 
quires cooperation of interested agencies such as^f^tip centers, ^tate^department^ of educatPon, U.S. 
Office of Education, National Institute of Education, other federal age/icief, and intermediate and 
local education agencies. This comrriunicatiop ^network should not duplicate services already avail ' . 
'^bFe'^tb rural'areas, but should be coordinated with these efforts by taking into'account the-unique 
needs of rural populations. ^ Organizations which already have services available to assist rural.edu ^ 
cation include ERIC/^JRESS, ERIC/CAPS, ERIC/CE, national rAiral associations, regional eduGatj|RalA 
service centers, as welt as several nationally focused career education information dissemination proj- ^ 
' esctS. The following recommendatiort^are ift>Bai[t based upon the data within 'this research report * ' 
but. are also influenced by other research, development and field experiences in the area of g^uidance ' 
in rural and small schools^by The Center for Vocational Education. 



Specific recommendations are posited for consideration by various Agencies. 



Lbcal Education Agencies 



Document ca/eer guidance programs/practices worthy of sharing with other rurahschools. 

Develop a mfectianism for internal circulation of timely career guidance information. 

Contribute to bareer guidance/career education newsletters and periodicals items of » 
interest to rural schools. ' ^ . ^ 

Iqlentify career guidance information needs and seek solutions through established com 
munication networks. ' . ' . 

CJevelop mkaqs by which nearby local education agencies can shaje-solutions to common 
'probl^Vrelated tc^ar^er guidance inforrriation. - - 

Compile a directory of community resourced which could be used tp enhance Jocal career 
guidance efforts. * ' ^ ' * 

Promote the acquisition and use of up-to-date career guidance information which will 
have positive impac^on student career development.^ 

Encourage school personnel to submittheir names to be ^dded to mailing lists of agencies 
which distribute free career guidance information. ' ^ . . 

Set time aside each day/wee'k for seafching and using current professional information. 

* 

Assume increased responsbility'for self infiprovement by participafing in guidance and 
counseling professional association^. " 
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• Purchase^subscnplions to national newsletters or magazines, e.g., Caceer World, Bduca- 

' tional Daily. • ' . * ^ ^ . 

• Identify your State Department of Education Guidance ar\d Career Education Supervisors; 
invite them yearly into yowr schooLand maintain phone and mail comnftunication, 

• Institute annual self renewal field trips to area schools where there appeals to bejajrlaster 
. counselor and an effective guidance program fn operation* ^ ^ . 

/ ' • Identify and communicate with area counselor etfucators regarding sps^cific prot^leois or 
information needs/ / - . * , ,^ *j . 

Jntermediate. Education Agencies . '^^if*. 

t Foster sharing ofJnformatioh amongTocai 'ed"ucation agencies within'tH'e jurisdictions. 

' ' • ' Transmit career guidance information to schools and local district personnel. 

• -Conduct skilT^uildi'ng workshops for local school personnel. • • 

• ^ Provide consultative assistance to local school districts. * - • - 

; ^ • Communicate to schpOls career related material? and services offered by public and private 
agencies witHin the jCirisdtction. / . . » 

. Explore possibilities of offering university courses on career guidance within the junsdic- 

• • Develop increased cofi)perative relationships with State Qepartn^nt of Educati6n personnel 
^ ' for the purpose of utilizing their resources for rural schools. - ^ 

• Develop guidance neyvsletters dealjng with such topics as'(1 ) prx)fessiorial rene\yal oppor- 
tunities, (2) new npaterials on the marke^t, and (3) promising guidance practices. 

Establish a free phone communioatron system for-schools within theVjurisdfction. 

Collect and distribOte to local schools materials and event brochures obtained from atte'n 
dance at nationaLand/or statd conferences., ^ ' ' • , 

Develop "State and/or federal guidance proposals-directeci towards rural school programs 
or material improcerpeot. ' ' • , " ' ^ " 



• 



State Education Agencies 



-Develop a statd careec information resource center. 



Establish a statewide communications netyvork which incorporates services described in 
this report. • • • • ' ♦ ! 

Promote local school personnel visitations -to exemplary career guidance program demon- 
'stration sites. * . • ' * ^ 

' 26 . . 
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Identify exemplary career^uidance programs within the state and encourage high visibility 
of these programs. ... - • 

Assist local school districts in identifying and acquirin g.ignd ing sources for career guidance 
efforts. 

Encourage state subject matter specialists to incorporate career guidanqe objectives'and 
Jnfbrmation into state currrqulum guides. • 



Develop and disseminate^s^lendars of forthcoming professional meetings related to career 
guidance. 

Identify career related materials and services of other state ageocies such as the state em- , 
ploymen,t service and communicate information about these materials and services. , 

f \ 

Encourage greater assistanipe to local districts by the state's counselor e.ducation institution. 

— ■ — \ ^ ^ 

DemoG strong working relationships with the Employment Security Office with hopes 
l|hat their Vesourjces can be allocated to local rural schools. 

Conduct an annual rural and small school guidance program and matecial fair at state 
. expense. 1 

Office of Education and Other Federal Agencies 



rDvide financial support for the establishmeaf and maintenance of a nationa[ career 
guidance communication network for rural and^mall schools. 

Promote research on the relative effectiveness of. various rhodes of communicating with . 
rural and ssmall schools^ * 



\ 



Foster the continuation of existing practices which effecti^^y communicate to rural and 
* small schools. ^ ' . - . 
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• APPENDIX A 

Rural Career Guidance Communication Network 
Information Request Form 



1. Your position is: \ 

' Ad mi n i St rat 0 r Cou nse I o r 



Teacher . Other (please specify) 



2. Your school is tecated in what state?^ 



3. Are you or others in your school currently using career guidance materials d^velope^^ outside 
of your school district? Yes_^ Hp \ ^ ^ ' 

If yes, ^ ^ ' * , y 

W 

a. Approximately how many 

' b. What types of materials do you use (films, books, kits, etc.) 



Do you feel that you and others in your school are sufficiently aware of current cafreer guidance 
materials and methods available nationally? Yes No 

If no, what do you think is the major rdason(s) why you are not aware of this information? 



Do you and others learn of career gCiida nee materials through: 



JournaJs^j ^ 

State' Bepartnnents of E(Jucation 

National conventions 

State conventions ' 

Local conference^ 

Other educators 



/ 



Comments: 



Universities 



Commercial firms 
National associations _ 

State associations 

Newsletters ^ \ 

W Others (please specify) 



If they were made available to ypu, which of 'the following sefvices'would you or others in 
your school district-Use? " • , ' 

Toll-free telephone consultation service i^-/ * * 

Area consultants at local school cost - ' . ^ 

Newsletters ' * ^ ^ 

List of nearby rural guidance demonstration sites , ' 

List of national rural guidance demonstration sites 

Audiovisual presentation on promising cari&er d^velop^ment practices . 

Regional workshops , ^ ^ ' . ■ 

Monographs on guidance issues - ^ • 

Packets of information on career development materials ' 

Others (please specify) ^ \ ^ ^ ; 



inte|e 



Which otthe following* would you be interested in learning about through a rural can 
ance conrrmunications network? 

..Careffer^uidance, counseling, and placement materials developed by otheV 
rural schools * 

Community relations materials for rural schools ^ ' / 

Materials or ideas for iraplementir^g career guida^nce in the: ' classroom. ^ 

' home y ^ 

i . community 



r^ri^uid- 



I 



^ Staff development intormation on how to implement career guidance, counseling, 
and placement prrogr^nrr 

. Ideas for a placemehf program 



z:^ 

Materials developed by: jiatipnal research ant^^development center-s 

the National Institute of Educati<Jn ^ * 



the U.S. Office of Education 
i ^ 

f, ' State Departments of Education' 

s ^ national associations 

1^ . * ^ * ^ pareer education directors in rural schools 

onimercial firms^ 

/ , \ Others (please specifyJu" "'^ / ■ 



•• A~ — ~, — ~ ~ 

^ 8. Please provide an/additional advice we might be able tp use in our attempt to-^develop a com- 
> munication system to meet your Needs. ) . ' 

. . ' V ' rife 



1 



Note>. If you have any guidance, counseling, and placenient program materials that you would like 
us to place in our national rural guidance library for others to view and us^please enclose 
or send under separate ^ovqr. 

Return to: Keren'S. Kimmel • . ^ ^ ^ ' 

' The ©enter for Vocational Education • * ' 

y " ' 1960 Kenny Road 

: Columbus, Ohio 43210 ' > ^ 

. ■. ' 32 . .( 




^APPENDIX B 

Rural Career Guidance Communication Network 
Information Request Form 



1.. Your position is: 



Administrator 

Teacher 

Counselor 

Coordinator Pupil Personnel Services 
Other (please specify) 



2, Your schoot/agency is located in what state? 



3. Check the type(s) of information and referrals you would like to obtain thrqugh the mail 
.or through a toll-free telephon^ervice. 



and/ 



Information ab(5lit: 



ERIC 



Planning comprehensive career guidance apd counseling programs 

Implementing comprehensive career guidance and counseling programs 

Evaluating comprehensive career guidance and counseling programs 

Strategies for infusing career guidance into curriculum 

Techniques for involving parents in the career development of youth 

Ideas for school-community cooperation 

Ideas for a placement program 

Ideas for a career counseling program / 

Planning and operating career resource centers 

Strategies for staff development programs » , 

Condycting local career development needs assessment 

Assessirrg local resources 

Materials developed by other schoo^ 

Models of comprehensive career guidance programs 

Possibilities for getting Career guidance efforts funded 

Innovative career guidance practices . ^ ■ 

Guidance legislation (state, federal) 

^ese'S'r^h on rural and saoall school youth 
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Research on ruralancKmall scHools ^ 
Student career guidance materials 
OtKers (please specify) 



Referrals to:' ' | ^ 
P^otential consultants 

Rural and small schools with effective programs 

• Inser^ice opportunities • 

/ State agencies (education, employment, etc) , ' 
iouns^lor education programs ' ^ 
Information centers (e,^., ERIC) 
Others (please specify) . 



T 



2 



Please rank in order of irnportance.the services that would be most valuably to you (1 ♦= most 
important). . j ' [ ^ » 

( " . , 

/ TolNfree telephon'e line ' . 

- Workshops'* 

Newsletters 9 ^ 

Irrformation packet 

'Consultant listing 



Demonstration prograr^ ^ 



^ < - — r 

Please rank in order the type(s) of informatior^-rc^rwould like to see appear in newsletters. 

Jnnovative career guidance activiti§s/ideas used in rural schools ' 
Announcements oi uptprking conferences, seminars, workshops- on the topi.c of 



career guidance 
Announcements of free materials 
References to new materials on the market ^ 
Innovative ideas- for caceer guidance programs , ^f^Ar 
Information aboi/t presfrvice trainmg programs \ ^ 



• Others (please specify)s_ 

■ K 
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.-I ) ■ ■ 

If information packets that describe guidance and counseling materials, techniques, and otheY 
resources were made available free of charge, what would you suggest they contain? Please 
rank order. * ^ * - 

• ' Brochures on new career guidance materials ' , ' - 

^ Brief descriptions of materials developed by rural schools \ ^ 

J Posters * . ^ ^ 

. Bulletin board materials/ideas . > ' ' 

Bookmarks - ' . ' 

- Student handout materials 

. Directories (rural schools, consultants) - * ' - 

■ ^Others (please specify) 



If consultants (e.g., counselor educators, state department supervisors^ experienced school 
counselors) were identified^ in your geographric area, what would be the three priority ways 
in which you wpuldjnvolvfe them? * ' 



8. If workshops were made available to you, what information would you like to receive? Please 
rank^rder your top five (5) priorities, ^ * . . 

1 How to systematically plan, develop, implement, and evaluate a comprehensive 

^ * career guidance and counseling program. , ' . - ' 

' ' ' How to effectively involve the community in a career gui^iance program. 

^ How to plan and operate a career resource center, -j 

. How to communicate the prpgram to the community. 

* How to eliminate sex and racial stereotyping in the school. , ^ 

How to provide inservice education to staff on the concepts and activities related 

to guidance. 

^ . Specific clas^^/DtJfri activities for elementary, junior high, and senior high students. 

Others (please specify) ' * \ ^ '_ 

^ * *' > ^ ' . , ' ; 
. ^ \ : ^ , ^ 1 

Thank you for your assistance in the planning of this project. We look forwara to serving you. 
Please return this fbrm in the enclosed envelope by OCTdSER 21, 1977. 

NOTE: JfVou have any gi/idance, counseling, and placemenfprogram nrateriajs that. you would 
^1j|;^e us to place in pur national rural guidance library or todesfcribe in^our future news- 
letters, please enclose or sendo-iAdfiJLseparate cover. - 
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NATIONAL Aq'VlSORY COMMITTEE, 

This rural school guidance project represents an effoVt to build upon the unique strengths of 
the rural -sett ihgs and, to overconne the information, training and consultation problems^ faced by 
educators, parents, counsel9rs, employers, comrpunity agencies and studen.ts in rural schools and 
communities. The National Advisory Committee is designed to provide assessment, reaction and 
advice to the relevance and feasibility-Df the communication netvyork processes, products'and ser- 
' vices generated as a result of this project. Inctividuals serving on this committee were selected for 
their national recognition for work,within their^ professions. Primary emphasis on the committee 
is given to education, businessjabor, and cou'nseling and guidance. . . - ■ ' 

' ' ~^ ' 

Dr. Martin Essex: Former Ohio State Superintendent of Education,^currently Executive Director 
# of the Ohio State Advisory Council for Vocational Education^, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Bruce Kingery: Labor representative, Intferoational Union, UAW, Detroit, Michigan 

Dr. George Leonard: Counselor Educator, Wayne^tatelJniversity^ Detroit, IVIichigan 

Mr. lyielvin McCutchan: Business-r^/esentativcSandia Laboratocies, Albu€|uerque, New Mexico 

Dr. Maria Peterson: Director, ERIC/jCareer Eduqatidn, The Center for Vocational Education, 
Columbus, Ohio . - ^ / 

vDr. Barbara Thompson; Wisconsin Superintenc/ent of Public Instructibn, Madison, Wisconsin 

Mr. Gaylord Unbehaun: Superintendent of Schools, Brillion, V\/lsconsin , * 

Dr., (jary Walz: Director, ERIC/CAPS, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 



